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Platforms of Political Parties in Texas. By Ernest William 
Winkler. Bulletin of the University of Texas, 1916, No. 
53. Pp. 700. 

This stout volume, perhaps the largest bulletin yet issued by 
the University of Texas, is the most valuable collection of Texas 
historical source material that has appeared in recent years. Not 
only are the materials it contains absolutely essential to any one 
who would vrrite the history of the political parties, but they arc 
almost equally valuable to the man who would prepare himself 
thoroughly for participation in the public affairs of the State. 
The volume is a great mine of information concerning the prob- 
lems of State and nation with which our fathers had to deal, and 
it will undoubtedly prove a most useful handbook alike for future 
platform makers and for students of the State's political history. 

The aim of the author and some of the difficulties encountered 
are set forth in the following paragraph taken from the author's 
modest prefatory? note : 

"This collection of platforms of the political parties of Texas 
aims at completeness. It is the first attempt to collect them. 
Newspaper files have been drawn upon almost exclusively for the 
data presented. The files of newspapers prior to 1880, available 
for this work, were very incomplete. The conventions of the 
minor parties are given only brief space in the daily papers; their 
proceedings are correspondingly more difficult to locate. In some 
instances, they have perhaps been passed over without any notice 
at all. The lists of candidates are tisually those nominated by the 
conventions; many changes occur between the date of the conven- 
tion and the election, hut it has been impossible to follow them up. 
The same is true of the personnel of the State executive com- 
mittees. Great care has been used to have all names correct, but 
the opportunities for error are so great that doubtless many escaped 
correction." (P. 3.) 

The contents of the book fall into three parts. The first part is 
a carefully prepared account of the origin of political parties in 
Texas; the second, and much the largest part of the volume, con- 
sists of the texts of the political platforms; while the third part, 
the appendix, contains much valuable statistical material concern- 
ing elections in this State. 
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In the first part of the book, the author appears, not as a mere 
collector of source material, but as an historiographer, weaving 
his materials into an interesting account of the early attempts to 
organize political parties in Texas. From this account it appears 
that there were no regularly organized political parties during the 
period of the Eepublie of Texas. However, the mass of the peo- 
ple fell into two political groups, one strongly attached to General 
Sam Houston and his policies, while the other group supported 
the policies of Lamar and Burnet. 

A very good view of these personal factions is presented in the 
following editorial quoted from the Red-Lander of July 13, 1844, 
a paper supporting the Houston faction, published at San Augus- 
tine in the eastern part of the State: 

"Anson Jones' claims are advocated by the party which sup- 
ports the policy and principles of the present administration, and 
which he stands in some considerable degree pledged to carry out 
on account of his being one of the constitutional advisers of Presi- 
dent Houston. General Burleson is the other candidate, who has 
identified himself with the Lamar and Burnet party in their con- 
tinual opposition toi every leading measure of the present admin- 
istration by his votes which he has given while he was senator 
from Bastrop county and since while he has been presiding over 
that body as vice-president. The friends of General Burleson can- 
not disguise' the fact that he is in strong alliance with the latter 
party and that this is the party which put him in nomination for 
the presidency and which is sustaining him in the canvass. They 
also cannot deny the fact that ever since the organization of the 
government there has been a strong party opposition to General 
Houston's measures, notwithstanding they say that the lines of 
party distinction have not been drawn in Texas. Everv' citizen 
who is familiar with the political condition of the country from 
its organization to the present time will sustain us in the asser- 
tion that there have been two distinct parties which have their 
political tenets and creeds as clearly defined as the present "Whig 
and Democratic parties in the United States. . . . The party 
which supports General Burleson have even carried their political 
clamors so far that they have created a strong national prejudice 
in the West against the East, and every measure almost of a gen- 
eral character (such, for instance, as the census bill of the last 
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Congress) which was proposed by the Eastern members of Con- 
gress has been voted down \>y this Western faction." (Pp. 13-13.) 

The extreme bitterness of the factions is seen in the statement 
from the Telegraph and Register, published at Houston, that "the 
party spirit in the United States is tame and mild compared to 
the ■ bitter, malignant, demoniac zeal which is displayed in many 
instances by the partizans of some of our candidates. They will 
resort to lies, to misrepresentations, to low, mean, groveling tricks 
that the most bigoted Whigs of our motherland would spurn as 
disgraceful and degrading to their party." (Pp. 14-15.) 

There was one question, that of annexation, over which there 
was no division of opinion in the young Eepublic, and the action 
of Polk and the Democratic party in the United States in cham- 
pioning that cause drew into the ranks of that party a large ma- 
jority of the people of the new State. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find the Democrats carrying the State in the presidential 
election of 1848 by a vote of two to one over their Whig opponents. 
In fact, the only surprising thing about that election was that the 
Whigs were able to muster 4,500 votes for Zachary Taylor out of 
a total of 15,000. 

During the forties and early fifties, several State Democratic 
conventions were held, composed largely of members of the Legis- 
lature and a few scattering delegates from some of the counties, 
but no effective State and county organization was perfected until 
the dominant part}^ received a scare at the hands of the Know 
ISTothing party in 1855. The effects of this episode on the Demo- 
cratic partj- is told by the following paragraphs taken from the 
author's account: 

"The one element requisite to crystalize Democratic thought 
and action — an aggressive opposition of considerable strength — 
was quite unexpectedly introduced shortly after the adjoum- 
metn of the convention of 1855. During the latter part of 1854 
brief notices of the organization of Know-Nothing councils ap- 
peared in the newspapers from time to time. General Houston 
was in high favor with this organization. The aims and pur- 
poses of the order were shrouded in mystery. Its political activity 
was carefully concealed. But in March, 1855, a Know-Nothing 
was elected mayor of Galveston over the Democratic nominee. On 
June 11, 1855, the Grand Council met at Washington on the 
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Brazos, and secretly nominated candidates for State and Con- 
gressional offices. Lieuteant-Governor Dickson was their nominee 
for governor. 

"When the Democrats learned what had happened there was 
surprise and chagrin. Many Democrats had unsuspectingly joined 
the Know-Nothing councils, and most of the Democratic news.- 
papers carried Dickson's name at the head of their columns. A 
meeting of Democrats, the 'Bomb-shell' convention, was held at 
Austin, June 16, which declared war on the Know-Nothings. 
Fortunately the Democrats were never before in a better position 
to enter such a contest. Governor Pease had made an excellent 
record during his first term, and in John Marshall, editor of the 
State Gazette^ the party had a leader and spokesman, whose name 
will always be linked with the early history of the party in this 
State. Marshall was an experienced newspaper man before com- 
ing to Texas, in July, 1854. The Southern Argus (Columbus, 
Miss.) characterized him as follows: 'He is a good tactician; a 
man of great sagacity, forethought, and judgment, possessing in 
short all the qualifications which ought to be possessed by the 
man who controls the organ of the State party. We congratulate 
the Democracy of Texas in securing the services of Colonel Mar- 
shall.' . . ". (P. 37. ) 

"The Know-Nothings captured a good many local offices, a 
number of places in the Legislature, and the congressman in the 
Eastern District. The Democrats were thoroughly aroused; for 
instance, those of McLennan county adopted the following resolu- 
tion, voicing the sentiment of many of their compatriots similarly 
situated : 

" 'Resolved, that the apparent ascendancy of the Know- Nothing 
party in this county, as evinced in the returns of the last election, 
was owing to want of organization on the part of the Democratic 
party, and a thorough and complete secret organization of the 
opposition; that the Democratic party of this county are now thor- 
oughly organized, "wide awake," and duly "sober"; that they will 
continue this organization and in future act in concert with the 
Democracy throughout the State; and we do hereby pledge our- 
selves that for the future McLennan county will speak her true 
sentiments.' ... (P. 39.) 

"During the session of the Legislature in January, 1856', both 
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the Democrats and Know-Nothings held their State conventions 
at Austin. Both parties nominated full tickets for State officers 
(the attorney-general, comptroller, and treasurer constituted the 
State ticket in 1.S56) and presidential electors, and appointed del- 
egates to the National conventions. The Know-Nothing party 
did not hold another State convention in Texas. Fifty-four coun- 
ties had delegates present at the Democratic State convention; by 
allowing members of the legislature to represent counties without 
delegates, the number of represented counties was increased to 
ninety-one, leaving only eight unrepresented. The position of the 
party was clearly stated. John Marshall was elected chairman of 
the State central committee, a position to which he was annually 
re-elected until the outbreak of the war. 'We can now date the 
thorough organization of the Democratic party of the State of 
Texas,' wrote the editor of the State Gazette. 'The convention 
held on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of January, [1856], was one of 
the largest ever held in Texas, and will compare for numbers, re- 
.spectability, and talent with any convention we ever attended in 
our sister States.' 

"In 1857, the State convention met at Waco, May 4, and for 
the first time nominated candidates for governor and lieutenant- 
governor. The two-thirds rule was adopted for making nomina- 
tions, and adhered to for nearly fifty years. The election of Run- 
nels over Houston, after another very exciting campaign, demon- 
strated the excellence of the party's organization." . . . (Pp. 
40-41.) 

The second part of the book contains, besides the texts of the 
political platforms, the names of the nominees, officers of the con- 
ventions, members of the various convention committees, and of 
the State central committees. The task of making accurate lists 
of these officers and committeemen from the fragmentary accounts 
contained in the meager newspaper accounts of the conventions 
involved an amount of work that might have staggered one of less 
persistence than the author. 

Among the platforms contained in the volume, probably the 
most interesting at the present time, owing to our share in the 
great world war, is that of the mass meeting of the German Ameri- 
cans held in San Antonio on May 15, 1854, only a few years after 
many of them had fled to our shores to escape the oppression of 
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Prussian militarism which Hhey had tried vainly to overthrow in 
1848. They declare that "The Constitution of the United States 
is the best of those now in existence," though they demand its 
improvement by the direct election of the President and of the 
United States senators. They also declare for civil service reform, 
and for the recall by majority vote of representatives who have 
ceased to represent the views of their constituents. So far as the 
reviewer knows this is the earliest recognition in this country of 
the recall in its modern form. 

But, perhaps the most interesting plank in the platform of our 
German fellow-citizens of 1854, is their declaration for the spread 
of republican doctrines throughout the world. "In order," said 
they, "that the United States may occupy the position in inter- 
national ailairs to which they are entitled and to give force to 
their influence in the growth of liberty; we demand the recogni- 
tion and support through material aid of republican governments 
throughout the world. We also demand the adequate protection 
of American citizens abroad, and the maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine." (For text of this platform in German, see pages 
58-61.) 

This sounds a good deal like a mid-nineteeth centur}' demand 
that "the world be made safe for democracy." It is safe to say 
that few, if any, of the descendants of these refugees of '48 are to 
be found among those who are disloyal to this county in the present 
crisis. 

The Appendix contains the vote for governor from the begin- 
ning of statehood until the present time. It also contains the vote 
east for presidential electors since 1848. Other tables give the 
vote for governor in the Democratic primaries, the prohibition vote 
in 1887 and 1911, the vote for submission in the Democratic pri- 
maries, and the poll-tax payments since the poll-tax law became 
effective in Texas. 

A thirty-page index of names and a carefully prepared subject 
index completes the volume, a volume for which all students of 
Texas historj' and politics are under lasting obligation to the 
author. C. S. Potts. 



